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Editorial 


With this issue, the Unesco Chronicle begins its fifth year. Published in three 
languages—English, French and Spanish—it is addressed to those whose work 
requires them to maintain close relations with the Unesco Secretariat: it should 
also reach all men and women concerned with the development of education, 
science and culture throughout the world and who, therefore, can benefit from 
following Unesco’s work, at least in its broad aspects. In the forefront of these 
readers are public officials whose job it is to maintain relations with Unesco or 
to carry out its programme in their own countries; members of national com- 
missions; officials of other United Nations agencies and of various intergovern- 
mental organizations; and the officers of the non-governmental organizations 
which co-operate with Unesco. 

From now on, the Chronicle will be distributed to experts on mission and to 
Unesco fellowship holders and former fellowship holders, as well as within the 
Secretariat itself. It will contain some of the information previously offered in 
three Unesco publications which ceased to appear at the end of last year: Link 
(intended specifically for experts on mission); The Unesco Fellowship Bulletin, 
and The Unesco House News. 5 

Since 1955, we have endeavoured to present in the Chronicle a faithful 
image of Unesco’s activities on the international and regional levels and within 
Member States. We hope to improve this image even further during the coming 
months. While regular news columns from departments, national commissions 
and non-governmental agencies will give a picture of how the programme is 
being carried out, each issue will also contain three or four articles illustrating 
the relationship between the Organization’s main activities and some of the 
most important problems faced by the world today. For these articles we shall 
try to obtain the collaboration of prominent specialists and of experts on mis- 
sion. We shall continue to publish short reviews of Unesco publications and the 
calendar of the conferences, meetings and seminars sponsored by Unesco. In 
addition—and this is an innovation—we shall publish under the title of ‘Of- 
ficial Communications’ the kind of news and information of an administrative 
and formal character not requiring a reply which has been until now the subject 
of circular letters to Member States. 

The value of the Chronicle in its new form will depend upon the quality and 
the quantity of the news reaching us. This means that we must appeal to our 
readers: it is up to them to make this periodical a valuable means of liaison and 
information. We have in mind, in particular, the secretariats of national com- 
missions and non-governmental organizations. Their contributions should be 
sent to the services of the Secretariat with which they normally maintain rela- 
tions and which will forward them to the Chronicle. 














The future of 
marine sciences 
by G. E. R. DEACON 





Unesco has decided to convene, in Europe next year, an intergovernmental 
conference to study and adopt measures which will promote the development 
of international oceanographic research. The experts assembled will examine 
the problems of the eventual common use by interested countries of inter- 
national oceanographic ships and the application of an international research 
programme and specialist training in marine sciences. 

This decision was taken by recommendation of the International Advisory 
Committee on the Marine Sciences, which was formed by Unesco in 1955, and 
following numerous exchanges of views in which several international scentific 
organizations and many experts of different nationalities took part. 

Among those consulted was Dr. G. E. R. Deacon, Director of the National 
Institute of Oceanography of the United Kingdom. Considering that ‘the 
greatest advances must still be made by the growth and exploitation of new 
ideas in individual groups and in co-operation between a few laboratories’, 
Dr. Deacon is convinced that the international institutions have a great role 
to play ‘in collecting, compiling and disseminating information, by convening 
meetings at which problems can be identified and discussed, by assisting in the 
training of research workers, by providing various services and by helping 
international groups of scientists to achieve their plans’. He thinks also that 
they ‘could help to make the best of the work done, especially in the smaller 
countries’, and that a project like that of an international oceanographic ship 
is a ‘more ambitious’ project. ‘If we can arrange’, he writes, ‘for scientists inter- 
ested in special aspects of marine science to work together in a joint vessel, and 
to continue their co-operation in growing friendliness as they carry their find- 
ings back to their own countries, it will be a great help in inventing new theories 
and practices, and correcting old ones, and in judging what comes before us.’ 
These comments on international co-operation were preceded by a statement 
—which we reproduce in part here—concerning the present state of the marine 
sciences and measures which could be taken to promote the advancement of 
these sciences. 

Practical investigations, especially for fishery and navigational problems, have 
provided most of the incentive for the study of the oceans. In the early days 
profitable results were obtained by relatively simple methods such as charting 
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the winds and currents or plotting the overall distribution of fishes, but as the 
problems get more detailed they require more advanced methods. Every in- 
crease in the detail and continuity of measurement seems to emphasize the 
significance of what used to appear secondary considerations, such as variations 
in the water movements and individualities in fish behaviour. To understand 
them we must know how the ocean works and how the pattern of life goes on, 
and to do this simple descriptive approaches that served very well so far must 
be supplemented by techniques as advanced as those of other aspects of science. 
There is still need for simple observations from many regions of which there is 
little information, and from the better-known regions where there is still much 
to learn about the detailed structure and changes, but the simple arrangement 
of data must be supplemented by more determined theoretical and experimental 
approaches. 

The development of biological studies shows a similar trend. The reports of 
the deep sea expeditions describe the animals and give some account of their 
geographical and bathymetrical' distribution, but few are able to follow the 
movements of animals throughout their life history and give a detailed account 
of their breeding and growth habits. Such results require many years of careful 
work spent in recognizing the different stages in each life history, and then in 
sorting, counting and measuring each stage from net hauls made through a 
wide range of depths in each season of the year and over a large part of the 
ocean. Reasonable hypotheses can be put forward only after a great wealth of 
data has been carefully examined, and as much guidance as possible has been 
obtained from previous studies. This relatively advanced stage has been reached 
with the important food fishes of the Northern Hemisphere, with the fresh 
water eels of the North Atlantic Ocean and with a few plankton? species, but to 
make a more direct attack, as determined as the customary theoretical and 
experimental approaches to physical problems requires basic zoological know- 
ledge that is not yet sufficiently advanced. 

Large-scale differences in productivity and abundance of plankton in the ocean 
have been related to differences in sunlight and cancentrations of the principal 
nutrients such as phosphate, nitrate and silicate, but there is plenty of evidence 
that other factors are involved. Although the surface water may be greatly 
enriched by upwelling the most luxuriant growth does not usually occur where 
the phosphate and nitrate are richest but in the boundary region between the 
coldest water that has just reached the surface and the warmer surface water 
that is more typical of the area. Sharp differences have also been found between 
the fertility of natural waters and that of artificial waters enriched with the 
same principal nutrients. Investigations are being made of the possible influence 
of traces of rare elements and complex organic compounds. Closer studies are 


1. Bathymetry: measuring of ocean depth. [Editor's note.] 
2. Plankton: the minuscule organisms living in suspension in waters and serving as food 
for certain species of fish. [Editor's note.] 








being made of the growth of the very smallest forms of phytoplankton’ whose 
contribution to the total growth is not so well known, and of the part played by 
bacteria. In spite of active investigation the subject is still in an exploratory 
stage. Inadequate knowledge of the rate and scope of vertical and horizontal 
mixing under different conditions adds to the other difficulties. 

Geochemistry, including chemical reactions in the ocean on and near the 
sea floor and exchanges between the atmosphere and ocean, especially of 
carbon dioxide, is a growing subject, but it appears to need further develop- 
ment before it can contribute as much as it should to our knowledge of the 
oceans and mineral resources. 

The methods of observation of the sea floor have notably improved during 
the past 10 years. More accurate and more continuous echo-sounding records 
can be obtained, core-sampling devices? are more generally successful as well 
as giving longer cores, photography of the bottom has become a standard 
technique and the bathyscaphe allows visual observation. The growing informa- 
tion and the emphasis given to a number of outstanding problems have attracted 
the interest of an increasing number of geologists. The submarine canyons, the 
hypothesis that the continental shelves’ are rubbish tips for the continents, the 
evidence of extensive and probably rapid flows of sediment-laden water far out 
into the oceans are all being actively discussed. It is a field in which geo- 
physicists can make more progress than traditional geologists, who are likely to 
be hindered by theoretical difficulties such as are encountered in studying the 
flow of bottom currents and by practical difficulties such as can be encountered 
in using seismic sounding methods. 


How to promote Oceanographic Research 


It is often maintained that progress in a subject can be measured by the interest 
that the universities take in it, and this seems to be fairly true of progress in 
different aspects of marine science. Those that can be reached fairly readily 
from the shore and fitted in with university duties appear to do better than the 
others. Government-aided institutions that have close associations with uni- 
versities, and whose governing councils are composed mainly of experienced 
scientists strong enough to support long-term investigations, are proving equally 
effective. There are good examples in the U.S.S.R., United States of America, 
United Kingdom and elsewhere, and one of the best ways of encouraging pro- 
gress may be to help them to provide facilities, such as ocean-going laboratories, 
with which they can enable university scientists to work on a wider range of 


1. Phytoplankton: plankton of vegetable nature. [Editor's note.] 

2. Core-sampling device: device used to extract geologic samples. 

3. Continental shelf: ocean bed zone in shallow water beside continents; masses of sedi- 
ments caused by erosion, lying beside continents. [Editor’s note.] 











problems, as well as staffing and equipping them on such a scale that they can 
themselves be successful enough to attract outstanding workers. Such action 
would soon show that marine research can be rewarding to both scientists and 
the public that supports them. 

It is not very practicable to lay down a rigid research programme either for 
the subject or for a laboratory. Most laboratories have to arrange their work 
so as to make best use of the individual abilities and enthusiasms of their staff 
and to take full advantage of opportunities offered by their particular location, 
contacts with other institutions, new developments in their own and other 
sciences, availability of ships, and so on. This easy and elastic approach might 
appear uncertain, but it is in reality more effective and more certain than a too 
rigid insistence on the main objects. 

There is little doubt that the best way to help the science is to give as much 
freedom as possible to the laboratories engaged in it, especially to those which 
are putting forward new ideas and methods. There is a great variety of work 
to be done, in ocean exploration as well as intensive exploration of special areas 
to reveal all the complexity of the layering and currents, and special investiga- 
tions to advance theoretical ideas on the physical problems and preliminary 
conclusions about animal distribution and behaviour. Each approach needs 
encouragement though the more general types of work are perhaps more 
appropriate in some countries than in others, as well as beimg very useful pre- 
paration for the more advanced work. The older laboratories should be expected 
to devote more of their time to special investigations. The increasing guidance 
from basic principles that can be expected from such work should soon lessen 
the number of observations needed as well as improving the interpretation. 

The main object must be to attract more successful scientists to the subject 
and to see that they are given as much freedom in tackling its problems as they 
have when making their names in mathematics, physics, zoology, chemistry, 
geophysics and any other specialized science. The second object must be to 
interest as many others as possible to take part in the work and in making the 
best possible use of every step in its progress. _ 








Problems of translation 
by Roger CAILLoIs 


In a world which is shrinking daily an intelligent man can no longer be content 
with knowing something of the history and inheritance of his own civilization. 
Today, for reasons of commerce, tourism, politics, more and more people are 
travelling. It follows that it is becoming more and more abnormal to show 
absolute ignorance of the customs, the literature and the art of the countries 
visited. Everyone today should learn at least a little about the cultures of 
countries at the other side of the globe. The allusions to remote cultures that 
one reads in newspapers serve to show embarrassingly frequent and large gaps 
in the knowledge of those cultures abroad. 

In the field of painting, sculpture and music the problem is not too difficult. 
A recording, a colour reproduction, a facsimile, a model can transmit a mes- 
sage whose essentials can always be understood everywhere. Some museums 
and some art albums offer a first insight into the artistic achievements of the 
world. A good collection of records gives the collector, in reduced form, the 
most significant musical works of the different countries. In the field of literature, 
however, the situation is quite different. A library cannot fill the same role as 
a collection of colour reproductions or racks filled with records. In the case of 
literature simple mechanical reproduction is not enough to make the beauty of 
the work immediately apparent. Language does not present itself to the eyes 
and the ears without some intermediary, as is the case with music, dancing, 
frescoes or bas-reliefs. Words are not forms or sounds that are significant in 
themselves. Thought expresses itself in language and language means that it is 
necessary to translate. Literature is expressed in words, that is, with a parti- 
cular vocabulary system of signs in order not to remain unintelligible to anyone 
wishing to understand the meaning. Here it is no longer a question of mere 
reproduction—of photographs, of plaster moulds, of mechanical reproduction. 

Translation is essential. It implies preliminary deciphering, for language is a 
cryptogram, a secret writing which has to be ‘decoded’, that is to say, it has to 
be made to pass from the original language to the language of its destination. 
Today the destination is the educated public of a world speaking many 
hondreds of tongues. 








Unknown or Inaccessible Masterpieces 


There have always been translations and more and more translations are being 
made. In spite of this effort, production is inferior to the demand. Think of the 
number of languages! Nobody can boast that he knows them all. Some know 
several but the majority of people only speak the tongue their parents taught 
them. It is also necessary to add that the greatest number of translations are 
made within a small group of languages—those which are the most widely used 
—English, French, Spanish, German and Russian, etc. In Europe, for example, 
in the case of languages which are less widely used abroad, translations generally 
go in one direction—from the better known to the less known. Many transla- 
tions are made into Finnish, Hungarian, Czech, Danish, but very few books 
written in those languages are translated into the better-known languages, even 
if the works merit it. 

Between languages that are very different from each other, for example, 
those of the Orient and of the Occident, exchanges are often more numerous 
but they are still much fewer than they ought to be. The reason this time is the 
great difficulty of translating from one language into another and also the 
shortage of specialists who have sufficient knowledge of languages both geo- 
graphically and structurally so remote. There, once again, the translations for 
the most part are made in a single direction. The scholars of the West have 
translated, particularly during the nineteenth century, many outstanding works 
of oriental culture. But generally they only translated these for their own use 
and the translations rarely went beyond a small circle. They remained dead 
letters as far as the general public was concerned. 

As for contemporary literature, it is obvious that the publishers are not pre- 
pared to take the risk of translating even a small part of the annual production 
of India, China, Japan, Indonesia and the other Oriental countries. While this 
is true between the East and the West it is even more so between the different 
countries of the East. There are no translations worth mentioning from Japanese 
into Hindi or from Chinese into Persian. The exchange is made through English. 

If you tried to draw up an atlas of translations with a map for each country 
or at least for each language, and if for each language you coloured the other 
linguistic areas, according to whether the works that are written or published 
there are translated or not into the language to which the map refers, you would 
be surprised at the number of white spots or scarcely tinted ones which would 
show the literatures that were unknown or almost unknown. 


Public Curiosity and Publishers’ Caution 


A number of countries have popular collections of the classics, which often 
include many hundreds of titles. But it is striking to note the meagre extent to 
which even the most important and the most complete include works from the 
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oriental literatures. Just as in’ the ‘past-one found on world maps, ‘Here are 
lions’, you might see today, ‘Here are masterpieces of literature’. Yes, there are 
masterpieces, but unknown or inaccessible. 

And yet a good number of translations are available. It is true that such as 
they are they may not always interest the ordinary reader. They project him 
into a culture of which hé knows practically nothing and where almost every- 
thing is foreign to him. The customs are different, the feelings are different and 
differently expressed. There are other criteria of beauty, of emotion, of ‘bélief, 
of understanding. The most subtle poem loses its savour and becomes dreary 
and trite. Allusions are no longer understood. A different sort of artlessness, 
an apparent monotony, another type of sophism and an incoherence that 
irritates instead of attracting, will often repulse the reader who, drawn by a 
taste for the exotic, has dared to venture into realms where he soon feels that 
he is struggling without profit to forge his way through inextricable thickets or 
interminable plains devoid of attraction. The fear of not being able to’ sell the 
works, therefore, compels publishers of popular classics to keep out of their 
collections Works whose success is so improbable. Nevertheless, it is undeniable 
that the curiosity of the public for foreign and little-known literaturés’ is 
continually growing and it is‘ not only the attraction of the picturesque which 
supports it. Many factors, from politics to films, from radio to travel tales 
intensify this desire to learn and to appreciate which ‘still lacks the substantial 
nourishment which should be supplied by fundamental works and master+ 
pieces of literature. It ought to be possible to satisfy this appetite without at 
the same time spoiling it by an unfortunate first experience. Perhaps, first of all, 
for such extensive works as the epics of India or the great novels of China we 
should think in terms of anthologies which would include the most typical and 
outstanding excerpts. For works which are less easily understood, such as the 
mystic poems of Iran, or the ritual theatre of Japan (‘the Noh’) it would seem 
that characteristic excerpts presented with commentaries placing ‘the work in 
its historical and cultural context, are more likely to enable: the uninitiated 
reader to understand the aesthetic aspirations, both philosophic and ethical, on 
which these works—at first'so difficult and forbidding—are based: 

Similarly, good anthologies devoted to a type of writing that has flourished 
particularly during a given’ period and:in a given civilization can present in a 
relatively small number of pages, ‘the main outlines of an evolution, the best 
contributions of a school ‘and outstanding examples of significant styles. Finally, 
it should also be possible to compile collections of anecdotes taken from 
traditional tales which illustrate. personalities (Buddha, Confucius) and their 
teaching and are not only amusing but also instructive and introductory. 

The problem does not only exist for ancient works. Contemporary literature 
is in the same boat. Many publishers would like to print good novels written in 
languages that are not very widely used and thus earn for their house a reputa- 
tion for quality and originality while at the same time ensuring larger ‘world 
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audiences for lesser known masterpieces. But who is to advise them on the 
choice of works that are worthy of such a selection? 

They must be aware that in European languages such as Turkish, Hungarian, 
Finnish, Serbo-Croat, modern Greek, etc., and also in the more enigmatic 
tongues of the Far East, works exist which are certainly worth introducing to 
an international public, The difficulty is to be able to recognize such works 
when one is reduced to choosing them blindly without knowing the original 
language. 

To recapitulate, it is relatively easy for a well-intentioned publisher in the 
case of classical works to know what should be translated, but then he seldom 
has the qualified translators at his disposal. When it comes to contemporary 
works, the publisher probably would not have too much trouble in finding 
competent translators but this time he lacks the ability to make a knowledgeable 
choice. He is obliged, for the. most part, to choose blindly; that is, before a 
translation of the work can be made, from among the works suggested to him 
by literary agents, writers’ associations, academies, cultural services, etc. It is 
hardly surprising that in almost all cases the publisher prefers to let the matter 
drop. 

In the end, either because they lack the practical possibility of discovering 
a work worth translating, or because the cost of translation is too high, because 
sales would be teo slow or too hazardous and that the book would interest too 
restricted a public, publishers are almost unanimously content with translating 
best-sellers the sales of which are assured in advance because their success is 
based on the tastes of the day or is related to weekly magazines, radio, and 
films or to a convincing publicity which caters for the masses. 


‘Unesco Collection of Representative Works’ 


To remedy these deficiencies, which seem inevitable directly you consider the 
problem ‘from a purely commercial viewpoint, Unesco has included in its pro- 
gramme a project designed to facilitate the translation of different types of 
works which private publishers would normally hesitate to publish. The Unesco 
collection of representative works is enriched each year and will continue to 
be enriched by translations of works from the literatures of South America, the 
Arab world, Iran, India, China and Japan, and very shortly by works and 
anthologies of literatures belonging to the little-known linguistic areas of Central 
Asia and Africa. “ 
In carrying out this programme Unesco is restricted by its budget on the one 
hand, and by the scarcity of competent translators on the other. Certain coun- 
tries, however, which are particularly anxious to help in this field are giving 
‘some financial assistance towards e¢ither the translation or ‘the publication of 
the masterpieces of their literature. This is the case in India, Japan and Pakistan 
ahd other countries. Moreover, many learned institutions are providing Unesco 
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with the co-operation of eminent specialists and are helping the Organization 
to choose the best and most opportune titles. 

On account of the different literatures represented, Unesco’s translation pro- 
gramme commends itself to a variety of publics. Some of the Arabic or Persian 
works, for instance, are of special interest to historians of logic, of geography, 
of medicine, of philosophy and of the religions, while the romantic or poetic 
masterpieces of Latin American, Indian, Japanese and Chinese literatures will 
find a large number of readers among the general public when this public 
becomes more accustomed to works which bring something new. 

The choice of books for translation is not the result of arbitrary selection. The 
Unesco National Commission and any other competent organization from the 
country concerned is first of all entrusted with the task of producing a list of 
works most representative of the national literature. This list is examined and 
completed by a committee of experts appointed by the International Council 
of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. This committee also has the responsib- 
ility of recommending qualified translators and revisers, for each translation is 
submitted to a revision which guarantees the exactitude of the text as well as 
its literary quality. The translation is also accompanied by notes designed to 
facilitate a good understanding by the lay reader. 

The Unesco collections include translations in French or in English of works 
as varied and as important as the Anthology of Latin American Poetry which 
contains works still practically unknown outside the New World, The Principles 
of New Science by Vico, one of the outstanding treatises on sociology, History 
of the World Conqueror by Juvaini, an important narrative and exciting chro- 
nicle of the conquests of Genghis Khan, written by one of his contemporaries, 
a high Persian official in the Mongol Administration, The Book of the Crown, 
attributed to Gahiz, an important record of Moslem civilization in the eleventh 
century, the Book of Science by Avicenna (eleventh century), a veritable encyclo- 
paedia of mediaeval knowledge, The Message of the Orient by Iqbal, a lyrical 
text, most expressive of the meaning of the modern Orient, Martin Fierro by Jose 
Hernandez, a folk-lore epic from Argentina, The Speculative Hymns of Rig 
Veda which is a collection of the principal liturgical chants of the world’s most 
ancient religions, Tales of Rain and Moon by Ueda Akinari, fantastic Japanese 
essays in a sober and delicate style and A Pilgrim’s Psalms by Toukaram, 
poems of an illiterate pilgrim illumined by charity. This series also contains 
translations in Persian of Le Cid by Corneille and the first part of The Will to 
Power by Nietzsche, translations into Arabic of Aristotle’s Politics, Discourses 
on Methods by Descartes, The Spirit of Laws by Montesquieu and Jean-Jac- 
ques Rousseau’s The Social Contract. 

Among other books whose publication is announced for the near future are 
a mystic Persian work from the tenth century, The Book of Divine Names by 
Attar, the most important novel in Chinese literature, The Red Chambered 
Dream by Ts’ao Siue-k’in (seventeenth century), an Anthology of Chinese 
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Poetry, an Anthology of Persian Poetry, one of the Indian novels that gives the 
best picture of life and problems in contemporary India, Godan, by Prem 
Chand, the Essays of Zeami Motokyo, which describes ‘the Noh’ Theatre, the 
Tsurezuregusa of Kenko Hoshi, reflections of a Japanese philosopher which 
bears comparison with Montaigne’s Essays: 

As can be'seen, the task is immense and unending because it will always be 
necessary to expand and complete it. The important thing at the moment is to 
persuade publishers that with the help of international institutions created 
precisely with this:aim it is neither impossible nor unreasonable to satisfy the 
growing desire of the public for a better knowledge of mankind’s universal 
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From India to Bolivia 





Two cosmic ray laboratories—~one high in the Bolivian Andes at Chacaltaya 
and the other at Ahmedabad in the Indian state of Bombay—are now working 
closely together thanks to a link supplied by Unesco in the form of a scientific 
mission, three fellowships and research apparatus. 

Unesco brought them together as part of its activity in connexion with the 
International Geophysical Year. In all, Unesco awarded a dozen fellowships 
upon the recommendation of the Special Committee for the IGY, created by 
the International Council of Scientific Unions. Most of these ' fellowships, 
intended mainly for scientists, were granted sufficiently in advance to enable 
their holders to return to their own countries in time to participate in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year... «> ~. 

The case of the Chacaltaya laboratory was not quite the same. Created by 
the University of La Paz in Bolivia’s capital, this laboratory is the world’s 
highest—it is located at an altitude of 16,000 feet—and it has been studying 
cosmic rays for the past 10 years. Scientists from the world over have worked 
there and it is a true offspring of international co-operation. The University of 
La Paz—known as the Universidad Mayor de San Andres—has received help 
in establishing it from the Brazilian Centre of Research in the Physical Sciences, 
the Massachusetts Institue of Technology, the University of Chicago and several 
Unesco has been associated with Chacaltaya since its foundation. In 1956, 
the University of La Paz and Unesco’s Science Co-operation Office for Latin 
America organized a course in high-altitude physics which drew some fifteen 
scientists from various countries. Just about the same time, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment requested help from Unesco in developing the laboratory. A project was 
drawn up under Unesco’s Participation im Member States’ Activities Programme 
—it called for the sending of an expert and the supplying of physics apparatus. 
The expert was a Spanish scientist, Rafael: Armenteros. He was particularly 
qualified for his assignment: an experienced physicist, he held a diploma from 
the Imperial College of Science at the University of London, he had won his 
doctor’s degree in science at the University of Paris, and he had worked both 
at the French National Scientific Research Centre and with the ‘celebrated 
Professor Leprince-Ringuet at the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris. 
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» Mr. Axmenteros’s mission began on 1 January 1957, and he had prepared 
it carefully. To learn about conditions at Chacaltaya, he consulted British and 


American physicists who had worked there. He kept a watchful eye on the 
manufacturing of the apparatus he needed— it was constructed at the Imperial 
College in London and tested in his presence. This problem of equipment was 
@ particularly knotty one and Unesco agreed to grant $10,000 to help solve it. 
_ Once in Chacaltaya, Mr. Armenteros set up his new apparatus and put it 
into operation. Then he went to work on another problem: the training of 
scientists to use it. Here, he realized that he would have to begin by teaching 
nuclear physics and he organized seminars and special courses. He gave lectures, 
he led symposia and did everything in his power to familiarize the laboratory’s 
staff with the research methods they would need. 

While Mr. Armenteros was working in Bolivia, Unesco iewdsded & fellowship 
to a member of the laboratory’s. staff, Eduardo Maria Maldonado. First, 
Mr. Maldonado spent six months at the Imperial College in London where he 
studied cosmic rays, electromagnetism and wave mechanics, and took part in 
laboratory work. Then he went to the Jungfraujoch in Switzerland to look at 
research in the field of high energy particles. Still in Switzerland, he visited the 
European Nuclear Research Centre near Geneva and then finished his studies 
in the Pyrénées in France at the laboratory operated by the University of Tou- 
louse on the Pic du Midi, where he worked on cosmic rays: He returned to 
Chacaltaya in time to take part in an international exchange of data on cosmic 
rays. 

Another young Bolivian physicist received a one-year fellowship to study at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology’ in the United: States. Both fellow- 
ships had been awarded by Unesco to train specialists who would be able to 
assist Mr. Armenteros and to carry on his work after he had left the country. 

Meanwhile, Indian scientists on the other side of ‘the earth were carrying on 
similar research at four stations located near Ahmedabad. They were very 
anxious to have some comparative data on research at Chacaltaya in order to 
determine with greater accuracy the variation of cosmic ray intensity at dif- 
ferent altitudes. While the Indian stations were at:almost opposite poles from 
the Chacaltaya Laboratory-—68 degrees west longitude and 16 degrees south 
latitude in the case of Chacaltaya; 75 degrees east longitude and 22 degrees north 
latitude for the. Indian stations—-there was a difference in altitude. Chacaltaya 
Caney OPORR Alan Arteta Ree eens eee ets nate anche SOD dost 
lower at an altitude of 11,000 feet. 

At this point, the Indian Government asked Unesco to help. Unesco awarded 
a fellowship to the Ahmedabad laboratory which was granted to a laboratory 
staff: member, Narayan Waman Nerurkar. Mr. Nerurkar had special apparatus 
manufactured in India and Unesco took charge of transporting it to the 
Bolivian: Andes. One month after the beginning of the International Geo- 
physical Year on 4 August 1957, the Indian scientist began to work. 
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For nine months—that is, the duration of his fellowship—he familiarized 
the staff of the Chacaltaya laboratory with the apparatus he had brought. At 
the same time, he conducted experiments and studied the analysis of relative 
data on the effects of meteorological factors upon the hard component. of 
cosmic rays and upon cosmic ray showers. He also gave a series of lectures.om 
‘Time Variations of Cosmic Ray Showers’—a subject which was on the pro= 
gramme of the International Geophysical Year. 

In this way, a continuous collaboration was established between Bolivia and 
India—to be exact, between the two laboratories—in what is now the inter+ 
national field of cosmic ray studies. The idea of comparing results obtained in 
the two laboratories proved fruitful. 

Nr. Nerurkar was nearing the end of his stay in Bolivia when it became 
obvious that he could achieve even more interesting results if the fellowship 
were extended. Unesco gave him an additional grant for three months of study 
at Cornell University in the United States. There, he did further research upon 
cosmic ray showers. 

Then the Bolivian Government decided it needed Mr. Nerurkar’s services at 
Chacaltaya and Bolivia asked Unesco to appoint him as an expert so that he 
could help develop the laboratory's activities. In other words, a former Unesco 
fellow was asked to become an expert upon the request of a government 
satisfied with his work both as a student and as a teacher and an adviser. The 
Bolivian request is now being studied. 

As for Mr. Armenteros, his mission ‘ended last March. He completed it 
successfully and he was awarded the title of honorary professor at the Science 
Faculty of the University of La Paz. 

And the world’s highest cosmic ray laboratory is now functioning even more 
efficiently in Bolivia thanks to international co-operation in general and—in 
particular—a helping hand from Unesco, 
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Statistics on education, 
‘science ‘and culture” ° 


- by Dr. BANGNEE Liu 
Chief of the Statistics Division, Unesco 


All of us have an idea—even if it is only a vague one-—of the problems involved 
in the development of education and the extension of culture in various regions 
of the world. This awareness. leads te a desire to learn some facts and figures 
which can provide a: better understanding of these problems. They. can be 
found, in part, in the statistics regularly gathered and published by Unesco on 
the basis of information gleaned from more than eighty countries. 

Did you know that there are as many as 700 million adults in the world who 
cannot read and write in: any language? This implies a world illiteracy rate of 
about 44-per cent. Of: course the rate of illiteracy for ‘individual countries 
varies widely, from less than 1 per cent in some of the European countries to 
more than 95 per cent among some of the African populations. In the Western 
Hemisphere alone, there are some 45 million adult illiterates, with 10 countries 
each having from 1:to 15 million of them. 

niipibdbeslinen: eatinuheed thet-tihete:are shen: 960;snillieg childeen, atid youthe 
in the world between the ages of 5 and 19. Of this population, only about 30 per 
cent are enrolled in primary schools and about 7 per cent in secondary: schools 
znd higher institutions. The remaining 63 per cent are not enrolled in any kind 
of school. Furthermore, this school-age population is: now increasing. at the 
rate of between 15 and 20 million each year, and by 1970 will probably reach a 
number well over 1,000 million. Will the countries of the world be prepared to 
provide adequate schooling for these growing generations? 

In many countries, where education is compulsory for children up to the age 
of 14 or 15, nearly 100 per cent of these are currently attending school. Among 
boys and girls aged 15 to 19, the proportion of those attending school varies 
from less than 10 per cent to more than 90 per cent, but there are no more than 
five or six countries where this proportion is reported at more than 50 per cent. 

Among all the children and young people who are enrolled in any kind of 
school in the world—about 330 million—about four-fifths are found in various 
types of primary schools, and only one-fifth in secondary or higher schools. It 
is interesting to note, however, that among some ten million students pursuing 
- higher education in the world, about 165,000 are studying outside their own 
countries. 

It is impossible to give global estimates of the total expenditure for education 
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in all countries, but the figures published by Unesco show at least 30 countries 
spending 2.5 per cent or more of their total national income on education. This 
relates only to public expenditure on education; that is, expenditure by central 
and local government bodies, not including the considerable amounts spent by 
private bodies and individual households, for which no comprehensive statistics 
are available. 

Turning, ,to subjects related to education, but outside the field of school 
statistics, we may note that there are some 400,000 public libraries in the world. 
At least 12 countries have each reported more than 5,000 public libraries in 
existence. 

These figures do not include other important categories of libraries, such as 
national, university and school libraries, and special libraries of all kinds. 
Among the most important national libraries, we may cite the Library of Con- 
gress in the United States of America, with a total holding of nearly eleven 
million books and pamphlets and twenty-five million other documents; the 
Lenin State Library of Moscow, with about nine million books and eleven mil- 
lion other items; the National Library in Paris, with a holding of six million 
printed books; the British Museum in London, with five million books and 
bound volumes of periodicals; the Saltykov-Scedrin State Public Library of 
Leningrad, with nearly five million books and seven million other items; and 
the National Diet Library of Japan, with a total holding of almost five million 
in its central library and 31 branches. 

World production of books and other non-periodical publications in 1957 is 
estimated at about 315,000 titles, of which about 45 per cent were produced 
in Europe, 25 per cent in Asia, and 20 per cent in the Soviet Union. The latter 
country publishes each year about 60,000 titles, of which some 45 per cenit 
represent publications for free distribution, and 55 per cent those placed on the 
market. The other most important book-producing countries are: Japan, with 
an average annual production of some 25,000 titles; the United Kingdom, about 
20,000 titles; India, about 18,000 titles; the Federal Republic of Germany, 
about 16,000 titles; the United: States of America, about 13,000 titles; and 
France, about 12,000 titles. These figures relate only to the number of titles 
published, without taking into consideration the number of copies printed of 
each title. 

The number of newspapers published in the world may be estimated at over 
35,000, of which about 8,000 are daily. The daily newspapers include about 
5,000 morning and 3,000 evening papers. Total circulation of all daily news- 
papers is about 250 million, which means an average of about 91 newspapers 
for each 1,000 inhabitants of the world. Countries with the largest per capita 
circulation of daily newspapers are: the United Kingdom (573 per 1,000 in- 
habitants), Sweden (462), Luxembourg (435), Finland (420), Japan (400), 
Iceland (390), New Zealand (390), Belgium (383), Australia (381), Denmark 
(376), Norway (374), and the U.S.A. (337). 
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In the production of long films for motion picture theatres, the eight leading 
countries in the world, each producing more than 100 long films in 1956 are: 
Japan (514), U.S.A. (337), India (286), Hong Kong (227), France (129), 
Germany (123), United Kingdom (108) and Italy (103). Leaving out Hong 
Kong and Germany, whose production of long films in the early post-war years 
was relatively less important, the other six countries produced a total of over 
13,000 films:in the period between 1946 and 1956. Of this total, over 30 per 
cent were produced in the U.S.A., about 20 per cent each in India and Japan, 
and about 10 per cent each in the United Kingdom, Italy and France. 

The number of radio receivers in the world may be estimated at about 315 
million, or about 115 receivers for each 1,000 inhabitants. However, they are 
very unevenly distributed among the different countries. About half the world’s 
radio receivers are found in North America, about one-fourth in Europe and 
almost one-tenth in the Soviet Union. In the United States of America there 
are nearly 900 radio receivers for each 1,000 inhabitants, while in Canada there 
are over 500, and in the Soviet Union about 150: There are at least 25 coun- 
tries with 200 or more receivers for each 1,000 inhabitants. 

As to television, the newest and most rapidly developing medium of mass 
communication, it is estimated that, as of July 1957, there were 64 million 
television sets in use around the world, of which about 45 million sets—fully 
70 per centare found in the U.S.A. alone. Only four other countries had 
more than a million sets in use in 1957: the United Kingdom (7.5 million), 
Canada (2.5 million), and the Federal Republic of Germany (1.2 million). Ac- 
cording to the latest reports or estimates, more than half a million sets each are 
in'use in Brazil, Japan, France and Italy; and more than 200,000 sets each in 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Cuba and Mexico. 

These figures, of which we have offered only a glimpse,' are highly interesting 
but they are only approximative. National statistics used by Unesco are often 
gathered on the basis of criteria differing considerably from one country to 
another. In a strict sense of the word, they are not comparable and it is advisable 
to handle them with care if you are trying to come to conclusions on the basis 
of world figures: © 

Unesco is aware of the inconveniences created by this situation and it is 
trying to remedy them. Last December, the Unesco General Conference adopted 
a resolution concerning the international standardization of educational sta- 
tistics on illiteracy, level of education, educational institutions and educational 
financing. , 

Problems in comparing statistics stem partially from differences in educa- 
tional systems—-not only between one country and another but often from one 
region to another (or one year to another) within a single country. To a large 


1. For more detailed information, see the latest edition of Basic Facts and Figures, Paris, 
Unesco, 1957. Price: $1.50, 7/6, 450 FF. 
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extent, they are also created by the factrthat definitions, classifications’ and 
methods of tabulation have not been standardized. ‘4 

The resolution approved by delegates from Unesco’s Member States is not 
aimed at making any changes in national systems of education. The su 
it offers are basically of a technical nature: they deal only with definitions, 
sifications and tabular presentation. Once they are universally adopted, 
sole effect will be to make national educational statistics more complete 
more uniform. In this way, comparability of statistics on an international i 
will be improved. 

The: sehee af-thede seqgetions reccsmmended ty-the Gihesd: Goatees te 
clearly shown by two examples. In countries with legislation calling for’ com- 
pulsory education, the law may be applicable at ages varying from 5 to 8 years 
and for periods varying between four and twelve years. Primary schooling may 
Naot al OO SPR SRE EP Seco mene Janes Streep ae 
more, often divided into separate periods. 

Under such conditions, it is obviously extremely difficult to compare per- 
centages of school-age children enrolled in the primary schools of various 
countries. However, statistics can be made relatively comparable by, standardiz- 
ing the definition of ‘school-age population’, the statistical classification of 
schools by level, and, finally, the tabular presentation of enrolment data’ accord- 
ing to age and ‘level of education. Such steps can be taken by statisticiatis and 
have absolutely no bearing on educational organization within a country... 

In many countries. with several systems of education—such as Australia, 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany and the United States—the same 
problem of comparability of statistics can be found on a national level. In these 
countries, an effort is being*made to standardizé definitions, classification and 
tabular presentation. Uneseo’s recommendation is intended to help other, coun- 
tries facing the same problem.to adopt uniform rules. 

The. Geneal Confereane Gid.not-merelp: appebve 0 zecomnmeistiatidin) I'nbsd 
authorized ‘Unesco’s: secretariat to take certain steps in 1959 and 1960 to 
facilitate the application of these suggestions. A Manual on Educational Sta- 
tistics, for example, is to be published in the near future, It will offer information 
needed by statisticians and will make allowances for statistical: problems, or 
situations faced by various countries. Unesco will also organize, under ’ the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, a seminar on educational 
statistics in tropical Africa arid it will send experts to another region to advise 
authorities on the gathering and publication of such statistics. _ 

As Sir Ronald Fisher has pointed out: ‘It is to the statistician, that the present 
age turns for what is most essential in all its important enterprises: They are 
the “back room boys” of every significant enterprise’. In its struggle against 
ignorance, Unesco is’ placing particular emphasis upon the improvement of 
international comparability and the presentation of statistics SORA ANE sei 
tion, culture and mass communication, 
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News from the departments 


EDUCATION 


penery Education in Latin America: Recent Developments in the Major 
oject 


For eight years Unesco has carried on a campaign for free and compulsory 
education for all children of primary school age. Unesco began this by organiz- 
ing a series of international and regional conferences (Fourteenth International 
Conference on Public Education at Geneva in 1951; re, conferences at 
Bombay, in 1952, at Cairo, in 1954, at Lima, in 1956) intended to arouse 
interest in this problem and to bring forth practical recommendations. Then, in 
the framework of the Participation in Member States’ Activities Programme 
sssance to Member Sais in doube form: the snd Unesco offered direct 
tance to Member States in double form: the sending of experts and the 

of fellowships to educators. 
jor Project for the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America, 
bard eles tes biiadtd 1957, represents ‘the first great effort in school 
education aimed at developing primary instruction for all within a definite time 
and in a specific region. of the world. This project requires, first of all, con- 
centration on the training of teachers and on planning. This includes the applica- 
tion ‘of a programme of preparatory training and in-service training, in the 
normal schools associated with the project and in seminars and study courses. 


improvemen 
of the curriculum, especially in the country, and. preparation of the school for 
its social function. 

Important decisions have been reached in the framework of the project. 
Progress achieved in the last year includes the organization at the University 
of Sao Paulo (Brazil) and the University of Santiago (Chile) of courses for the 
training of specialists—for normal school teachers, administrators, inspectors, 
experts on teaching methods and on curriculum, etc. Unesco and the Organiza- 
tion of American States collaborated in the preparation of study courses and 
in-service training for teachers in rural normal schools. Three associated normal 
schools were opened in Colombia, Nicaragua and Ecuador, and construction of 
a fourth is under way in Honduras. 

Some. countries that are not in Latin America have decided to contribute 
directly to the work of the major project. The Spanish Government organized 
a course on educational statistics, at Madrid for nine months, for 20 Latin 
American educators. The French Government decided to receive 20 inspectors 
of public education from Latin American countries, who, after taking part in 
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conferences at the Institut Pedagogique National and the Ecole Normale of 
Saint-Cloud, will study in various, regions of France the operation of 
inspection system. And 220 study fellowships were awarded in 1958 
major project. 


EF 
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One-Teacher Schools and the Development of Teaching in Asia 


Unesco is engaged also in the task of training primary school teachers in other 
parts of the world, and so took part last year, under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance, in the organization by the Australian Government of 
a regional seminar at Grafton, on instruction in one-teacher schools. 
principal purpose of this seminar was to bring together 30 educators 
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Australian technique. They are aware | 
each of the countries to make a close study of the problems arising from local 
conditions and to take heed of educational tradition, social development, eco- 
nomic possibilities and material difficulties, before changing the methods already 
in use. They want the new techniques to be tried in each of: the countries 
especially in schools of experimentation attached to the normal schools in rural 
regions. And they all consider i ble local 
courses, to adapt to localities the national plan for revision of teaching methods 
Cee ey nl ak tounl ddd hackeneeecenaine CAPERS 
techniques. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


The Major Project on Scientific Research on Arid Lands: Work Plan for 
1959-60 


which is built the corpus of human knowledge, it is not alone enough to assure 
the maximum effectiveness. of the work of the researchers. It is necessary to 
add a certain grouping of these efforts, a certain co-ordination, especially in 
the fields of science where the human and financial resources for action are 
substantial. However, wide freedom of action is indispensable for the individual 
scientist to succeed in his researches; therefore any plan of co-ordination must 
be approached with caution. ; 
Taking these various factors into account, Unesco has elaborated, over eight 
years, a programme for assistance in scientific research on arid lands which was 
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turned: into a major. project in 1957. The governments gradually realized the 
necessity of increasing the productivity of the arid 
in. solving the problems. Certain researchers had 


ips, grants subventions to national research bodies. 
The: fourteenth session of the Advisory Committee was ‘held at Teheran last 
October, and presided: over by Mr. E. S. Hills, professor of geology at’ the 


close together in interest and work, it might be doubted that the fourth, the 
field of demineralization of saline water, would interest anyone except the most 
highly- qualified technicians. Actually, the ‘treaters ter’ believed they 


programme. 
this year and will be devoted to a well defined subject, the water relations of 
plants. The other, to be held in 1960, will be of a general character and will 
make possible an examination of results already achieved in the major project 
and a preview of new developments. us 
The, regi courses organized by the Science Co-operation Offices at 
Cairo and New Delhi will be continued. Unesco will also continue to' support 
research—in the proper sense of the word: research that is of general interest; 
or studies of regional scope (such as the ecological study of the places 
desert locust); or experimentation with new material in such as 








SOCIAL SCIENCES 
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Created in 1957 with the aid of Unesco and receiving constant assistance from 
Unesco since then, the Latin American Social Science Faculty in Santiago de 
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The Faculty aims to achieve in two stages its principal objectives: first, 
develop sociology teaching in the colleges and s national schools; 
second, offer opportunity for research to the graduates of those schools. In the 
first stage, which will be carried on until 1962, the Faculty will welcome students 
specialized in one of the social sciences (law, economics, political science, 
anthropology, etc.) who are desirous of getting training in sociology for a 
teaching career. It will also assist in the training of professors who teach socio- 
logy in the non-specialized schools. In the second phase of its programme the 
Faculty will welcome by preference the graduates of the national sociology 


Mexico and Venezuela—that have national sociology schools. So efforts will 








A study course on teaching methods and research methods in the social 
sciences in Latin America was held last September at Santiago. It has been 
prepared jointly by the Centre of Rio de Janeiro and the Faculty of Santiago. 


Study of Problems of Public Opinion in Poland 


Under the Participation in Member States’ Activities Programme, Unesco 
contributed last September to the work of a study meeting on problems of 
public opinion, at Warsaw. Three experts engaged by Unesco took part in the 
seminar: Professors Paul F. Lazarsfeld (United States), Stain Rokkan (Norway) 
and Jean Stoetzel (France). They were assisted by three French specialists: 
Messrs. Mattei Dogan, Alain Girard and Raymond Lévy-Bruhl. The Polish 
Academy of Sciences -was represented by Professor Jan Szczepanski of the 
University of Lodz. The experts addressed 29 participants, of whom 11 were 
French and 18 Polish; they were drawn from various institutes and universities 
and also from the staff of the Polish Academy of Sciences and the Polish Radio. 

The seminar hada double purpose: to provide for the Polish specialists a 
theoretic knowledge of the problems and to present to them certain practical 
aspects of techniques in use. The first week was devoted to a series of lectures 
followed by discussions, concerning various aspects of the methods of public 
opinion surveys and the use of such methods in social sciences. These lectures 
dealt chiefly with the economic, electoral and political practices of certain 


The two following weeks were devoted to the detailed study of a certain 
number of concrete cases. The participants received dossiers containing docu- 
ments used in the preparation and execution of certain surveys, and the 
tabulations of the results; and their task was to make a critical analysis of the 
documents. Among the cases studied were three surveys recently carried out in 
France, on employment for women, on alcoholism, and on the press and radio 
audience. A survey made a short time before on the social, political and 
religious attitudes of Warsaw students was similarly analysed. 

It is likely that the seminar will have a considerable influence on the develop- 
ment in Poland of techniques of public opinion surveys. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The Educational Role of Museums in Latin America 


New information has come to hand concerning the work of the study course 
on ‘The Educational Role of Museums’ conducted by Unesco at Rio de Janeiro 
in collaboration with the Brazilian authorities. The Latin American countries 
—for whose guidance the meeting had been prepared—had each been invited 
to send a museum specialist and an educator. Those who arrived came from 
eight countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay 
and Venezuela, while the United States, France and the Netherlands each sent 
a representative. The International Council of Museums, the Organization of 
American States and the International Advisory Committee on Bibliography 
- appointed observers. 

The study course was directed by Mr. G. H. Riviére, director of the Inter- 
national Council of Museums, assisted by Mr. J. M. Cruxent, director of the 
Museum of Natural Sciences of Caracas, and Mr. Mario Vasquez, assistant at 
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the Museum of Anthropology of Mexico. The sessions were held at the Museum 
of Modern Art of Rio, which, though not yet completed, provided an excellent 
setting for the work. 

The principal purpose of the course was to study the most effective methods 
of placing the resources of museums at the service of youth and adult educa- 
tion. The programme was limited to the study of problems that are found in 
Central America and South America. It was concerned chiefly with archaeo- 
logical and ethnographical museums of the region but also dealt with the 
importance of scientific, technical and natural science museums in countries 
that are developing industrially. 

The work sessions were divided into three parts. The first was devoted to 
the presentation of reports on the situation of the museums in different coun- 
tries, reports prepared in advance by those attending the study course. The 
second part consisted of the examination of the principal categories of museums 
from the educational point of view: museums of fine arts and of applied arts, 
archaeology and history, ethnography and: folk-lore, natural history, science 
and technology. The third part of the course was devoted to lectures on 
accompanied by film projections and followed by discussions, on 
affecting all categories of museums: equipment, documentation, methods of 
showing objects, professional training, etc. 

During the months that preceded the study course the Unesco regional office 
at Havana had helped in the organization in various Latin American countries 
of round tables on the theme ‘Museums and Education’, to prepare the future 
participants for the studies at Rio de Janeiro. The information thus gathered 
brought to light numerous problems that museum staffs and educators of the 
regions must cope with. 

Before the courses ended, the participants agreed on a series of recom- 
mendations for the report to be presented by the Director to the Director- 
General of Unesco. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


International Exchanges of Radio Programmes 


The lively interest shown by radio broadcasting organizations in the Major 
Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values caused 
Unesco to decide to undertake a study of the criteria that would promote the 
production of national programmes devoted to foreign cultures and the exchange 
of radio programmes. 

Seventeen specialists in radio broadcasting attended a meeting at Unesco 
Headquarters which was presided over by Mr. Paul Gilson, director of cultural 
services of Radiodiffusion-Télévision Francaise. For four days they discussed 
the practical means of putting radio more actively at the service of mutual 
knowledge of the East and the West. 

The participants decided that exchanges of radio writers and producers 
between the Eastern and Western broadcasting organizations would result in 
programmes that would attract and keep the attention of audiences. For 
example, it seemed a good idea that Western producers, with the aid of Eastern 
stations, should assemble sound material and documentation for use in popular 
programmes produced in the style to which Western audiences were accustomed. 

They were especially interested in the organization of study courses of a 
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As a sequel to this meeting of directors of cultural programmes and inter- 
national exchange services, Unesco will convene in 1960 a radio conference, 
probably in Asia, which will bring together many representatives of broad- 
casting organizations of the East and the 
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Meeting at Geneva last October and November under the sponsorship of the 
International Telecommunication Union, the Administrative Telegraph and 
Telephone Conference adopted a number of proposals from Unesco concerning 
transmission of press 

The Conference decided to permit the sending of messages of all classes 
‘collect’—that is, at the expense of the addressee; to reduce the rates for leased 
teleprinter circuits; to broaden facilities for the transmission of radio-com- 
munications and for the operation of telex, teleprinter and telephoto services 
in non-European as well as European countries; to liberalize provisions con- 
cerning the sending and receiving of press telegrams and to extend the applica- 
tion of press rates. 

As for telephonic communications, the conference agreed to facilitate the 
access of journalists to international circuits for radio and television trans- 
missions. 

The new provisions are due to come into force on 1 January 1960, 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


~ 


Unesco Fellowships for Artists, Writers and Musicians 


The Unesco General Conference authorized in 1952 the creation of fellowships 
for artists, writers and musicians for the purpose of bringing into closer 
association with the Organization those who are doing creative work in the 
arts and literature. In following sessions the Conference continued to approve 
this programme, and so at the end of last year 46 artists, writers and musicians 
of 46 different nationalities had already profited by it. In order to assure 
equitable distribution of these fellowships the Member States which have not 
received a grant previously are invited with each new programme to indicate to 
‘Unesco whether they have a candidate and what is his specialty. On the basis 
of this information the Director-General makes the allocation of the awards 
in such a way as not to favour one region of the world over another, nor 
writers over composers or artists, or vice versa. Thus 15 fellowships have been 
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awarded to writers, 19 to painters and sculptors and 12 to composers and 
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Radioisotopes in the Service of Man 


A day seldom goes by without newspapers or magazines reporting some new 
application. of artificial radioactive elements: tumours detected thanks to radio- 
active iodine or treated with ‘cobalt bombs’; insecticides studied with the help 
of ‘marked’ mosquitoes; diagnoses once believed impossible but now feasible 
with the help of radioisotopes. They are playing an ever-growing role in a 


number of fields: the testing of metals or lubricants, oil prospecting, oceano- 
graphic studies, and archaeological excavations. 


SEER 


How do they do it . . . and why? Fernand Lot succeeds in explaining this 
eee too—in slightly. more than eighty pages. in»No. XVI of 
the Unesco and Its Programme series, which also contains diagrams and photo- 
graphs supplied by American, British, French and Soviet institutions. 

Radioisotopes in the Service of Man‘ begins with the discovery of natural 
radioactivity and covers the most recent research in order to trace the history 
of ‘the new gold of modern alchemists’, to quote the expression used by Pro- 


Recent Research on Racial Relations 


Vehement denunciations of racial discrimination, the avowed determination of 
governments and international organizations to put a stop to it by every pos- 
sible means, and the press campaigns conducted for the same purpose, have 
raised the question of friendly relations between different ethnic groups to the 
status of an ideal which must be achieved if a new international order is to be 
established. It is partly because racial tensions have taken on a symbolic sig- 
nificance that they are now a favourite subject for social scientists; but the 
abundance of the literature devoted to them is also due, in part, to their dynamic 
-character and to the wide range of subjects they involve. The hope of discover- 
ing a remedy for racial conflicts helps to explain this large-scale mobilization 


1. Price: $1.00, 5/-, 300 FF. 
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of scientific resources. Social scientists, psychologists and economists have all 
seen in the study of racial relations an exceptional opportunity of giving 
practical help towards the solution of an irritating or distressing problem. 

In countries where the racial question affects public or private life, the lite- 
rature on the subject is steadily increasing. It has been estimated, for example, 
that over a thousand books or learned articles on this theme have appeared in 
the United States of America during the last 10 years. The information available 
on this subject is so voluminous that it is difficult—if not impossible—for any 
expert to absorb it all. 

In this extensive domain of the social sciences, it would seem impossible to 
gain further knowledge without making an attempt at this stage to sum up and 
analyse general trends in research and in the choice of problems for study. It 


is in the hope of offering a kind of bird’s eye view of the state of 
scientific research in racial relations that Unesco has pu a series of 
articles, accompanied by bibliographies, in the International Social Science 
Bulletin.’ 


Volume X, Number 3, 1958 contains four studies concerning East Africa 
(by Barbara Ward of the London School of Economics), the Federal Republic 
of Germany (by Kripal S. Sodhi of the Free University of Berlin), Great Britain 
(by Anthony H. Richmond of the University of Edinburgh), and the United 
States (by Herbert Blumer of the University of California). A future issue of 
this periodical will be devoted to similar research in South Africa, South and 
South-East Asia, and Oceania. 


The Teaching of Public Administration 


University teaching of the administrative sciences has developed impressively 
throughout the world over the past 30 years. ‘This flowering can be explained 
quite naturally. The development of public structures due to the technological 
revolution, growing State intervention, and an industrial type of organization 
of countries with old civilizations has led to the creation of public services which 
are becoming more and more vast and complex. The expansion of these services 
and of their activities necessarily calls for a study of their operation from the 
angle of efficiency and some thinking about their existence as an object of 
scientific research. The considerable development of the social sciences at the 
same time is also one of the causes of the vigorous impulse which had to be 
given to the university teaching of ic administration as an object of research 
and study. Finally, in a number of countries and, in particular, in the so-called 
new countries, there is an obvious link between the development of this teach- 
ing and the need, which is occasionally imperative, for the training of high- 
level officials in public 

This is the conclusion of Professor André Molitor of the University of 
Louvain in a report which he has written, at the request of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, on the basis of information obtained in 
30 countries. This report, which comes under Unesco’s programme of pro- 
moting the development and improvement of social science teaching, has just 
been published.” 


1. A quarterly publication. Price per issue: $1.00, 6/-, 300 FF. Annual subscription: $4.50, 
21/-, 1,000 FF. 

2. University Teaching of Social Sciences; Public Administration, 203 pp. Price: $2.75, 
14/-, 800 FF. (Also in French.) 
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Unesco and ‘Study Abroad’ 


The publication of the tenth edition of Study Abroad,' an international hand- 
book of fellowships and scholarships, offers an excellent opportunity to study 
the part which this publication has played in Unesco’s programme since 1948, 
the date of its first appearance. 

A few facts and figures’ make interesting reading. The first edition contained 
284 pages; the ninth 836, Fellowships donated in 28 countries were listed in 
the first edition, while the ninth contained the programmes of 83 States and 
many non-self-governing territories. It was estimated that the first edition con- 
tained offers of over 15,000 individual opportunities for subsidized study and 
travel abroad; the total has now risen fivefold to over 75,000. As part of the 
service which Study Abroad provides, techniques are being developed to give 
a more complete idea of the place of fellowship programmes and educational 
travel in the total picture of international cultural relations. The eleventh edition, 
in 1959, will present the results of this work. 

As usual, the greater part of the present edition of Study Abroad is devoted 
to listings of fellowship programmes, but this by no means exhausts its range of 
information. Once again, there is a chapter on ‘Facilities for Study Abroad; 
Organizations offering Advisory Service and Practical Help’. It also contains a 
report on Unesco’s sixth annual survey of foreign student enrolments. The 
information obtained through this survey is more complete than ever before, 
showing an estimated total of 165,000 foreign students—compared with 
150,000 shown in the last survey—enrolled at universities and other institutions 
of higher education in over sixty countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
(Other Unesco publications which have appeared recently) 


XXIst International Conference on Public Education, 1958: proceedings and recommenda- 
tions. Unesco/IBE, 172 pp. Price: $1.75, 8/6, 500 FF, 5 FS. (Also in French.) 

The XXIst International Conference on Public Education was devoted last year to the 
study of three main items: preparation and formulation of primary school curricula; 
facilities for education in rural areas; and the progress of education during the school 
year 1957-58. This publication summarizes reports presented by the ministers of education 
from the 71 countries who participated in the meeting, as well as an account of its discus- 
sions and the text of two recommendations adopted by the Conference. 


1. Study Abroad/Etudes a Vétranger/Estudios en el extranjero, Volume X, 1958-59, 
779 pp. Price: $3.00, 15/-, 900 FF. (Trilingual.) 
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(England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland). 


School Reform in Yugoslavia. Unesco, 19 and 18 pp. Price: $0.75, 3/6, 200 
(Mission Reports series, Nos. 6 and: 7.) 


Here are two reports written by experts whom Unesco sent to Yugoslavia upon 


3 
4 


in Yugoslavia. 





Directory of Current Latin American Periodicals/Répertoire des périodiques en cours 
publiés en Amérique latine/Repertorio de publicaciones periodicas actuales latino-ameri- 
canas. Unesco, 266 pp. Price: $3.00, 17/6, 1,000 FF. (Unesco Bibliographical Handbooks 
series.) (Trilingual.) 

This directory, compiled by the Pan American Union in collaboration with Latin Ameri- 
can libraries, covers all scientific journals whether published by an official body or a 
private publisher. The main section is arranged according to the headings of the universal 
decimal system, all the entries are listed in consecutive numerical order. There are two 


This 
workers, librarians and students who have been hampered by the absence of a directory 
which would help them find information concerning periodicals in this region. 


Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. Unesco, 
30 pp. Price: $0.50, 2/6, 150 FF. (Also in French and Spanish.) 

This pamphlet, which has just been republished, offers a simple, practical description of 
this agreement to help all persons and institutions who might benefit from it to familiarize 
themselves with its provisions. Prepared on the basis of the results of a meeting 
governmental 


of 

eS Oe ee it contains information on 

the application of this agreement which might be helpful not only to the general public 
but to governments as well. This pamphlet will be sent to government services and organ- 


izations desiring it upon request. Requests should be addressed to the Unesco Secretariat 
(Free Flow of Information Division). 


PERIODICALS 


Education Abstracts, a monthly. Price per issue: $0.20, 1/-, 50 FF. Annual subscription: 
$1.75, 9/6, 450 FF. (Also in English and Spanish.) 


This periodical reports on recent publications of interest to educators. Each issue is devoted 


to a specific problem and contains a bibliographical article followed by a series of short 
abstracts of books or articles. 


Volume X, Numbers 7-8: Rural Education; Number 9: Education in Brazil. 


Museum, bilingual quarterly review (English and French). Price per issue: $2.00, 10/-, 
600 FF. Annual subscription: $6.50, 32/6, 2,000 FF. This is both a quarterly survey of 
activities and a means of research in the field of museography. 

Volume XI, Number 3, 1958, is the third issue which Museum has devoted to regional and 
local museums. The importance of the role these museums play in the expression of the 
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Volume XI, Number 4, 1958.Articles: ‘Museums in the U.S.S.R.; collections and ac- 
tivities’; ‘The Polytechnical Museum, Moscow’; ‘The Hungarian Museum of Agriculture’; 
‘Architecture, Style and Environment at the Palace of Fine Arts, Havana’, etc. 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, a monthly publication. Price per issue: $0.30, 1/8, 80 FF. 
Annual subscription: $3.00, 16/6, 800 FF. (Also in French, Spanish and Russian.) 
Volume XII, Number 11-12, November-December 1958. Articles: ‘Special Libraries: their 
needs, their organization’; ‘Comparative efficiency of information retrieval systems’; ‘Ap- 
plications of microcopies in documentation centres’; ‘Differentiated reader service in 
U.S.S.R. libraries’. 
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News of national 
commissions 


Australia. As in previous , Universal Children’s Day was observed on the 
Wednesday of United Natic bet A te celebrations were held in the 
schools in all Aus Capital Territory, the Northern 
Territory, as well as in Pa Rey ines, Nol and aod San 
Special articles on the Ui vans inte mony abies 
fomsiPinct ari in adyance in the monthly ions of 


nd ti the mate hh hn Den provided was most and much 
pic ater by the and of course by the children. Celebrations fol- 


sen phi ag of talk and spe special lessons on the United Nations 
eo d Agencies, with the accent on Unesco. ances, ap 98 
between. 


: Raltetlarty 
The reports received show that the celebration of Universal Children’s day is 
now. well established throughout Australia and the external territories and that 
the annual celebrations are helping to foster among Australian children under- 
standing and appreciation of children in other lands and of other races. 


Canada, The National Commission has granted $1,000 to the United Nations 
Association of Canada, to enable its committee for Unesco to provide study 
kits on Human Rights and distribute literature to to interested individuals and 


ps. 

The National Commission was invited by the National Centre of Films. for 
Children to participate in a national p tation of film programmes for 
people, held in conjunction with the Brussels World Exhibition last autumn. 

The Canadian National Film Board, in co-operation with the Canadian Film 
Institute and the National Commission, presented a number of short docu- 
mentary films at the National Film Festival, which was held in conjunction with 
the tenth session. of Unesco’s General Conference. 

The Canadian National Commission announces that an agreement has been 
reached with the Queen’s Printer for the latter to be the sales agent for Unesco 
publications in both French ie English. The. Queen’s Printer. will also, in 
future, print the very popular Unesco Publications Review. 

The University of Toronto Press will however continue to fulfil requests 
from its customers for Unesco publications. 

The Canadian National Commission now regularly publishes a newsletter 
giving information on items of interest relating to Unesco and Canada. 
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Chile. An. Association of ex-Unesco fellows has been founded in Chile. 


RI MU I gn i oe rece 
university professors. This seminar will carry out preliminary work between 
h and May of this year and will prepare the Third Assembly of the Union 
Latin American Universities which is to take place in Buenos Aires later this 
lear as a first step towards the Third World Congress of Universities to be held 
mn Mexico in 1960. 
' The National Commission inaugurated on 16 December an exhibition of 
children’s drawings for which entries were received from Cuba, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Panama. This exhibition will be made available to 
the Central American countries to help in the promotion of art education. 


Czechoslovakia. On 20 January 1959, Dr. Karol Bedrna, Chairman of the 
Czechoslovak ‘National Commission for Unesco, died in Prague at the age of 
58. He was a prominent figure in the underground movement in Czechoslovakia 
during the second world war, and later Professor of Law at the University in 
Bratislava. Since 1953 he has been Vice-Minister of Education and Culture. 
Dr. Bedrna succeeded Mr. Havelka, when the latter was Minister to 
Sweden in 1958, as Chairman of the National Commission for Unesco. 

The Unesco publication John Amos Comenius—a selection from his writings 
commemorating the three-hundredth anniversary of his work Didactica Opera 
Omnia, first issued in 1657—has recently come on the market in the Czech 
language. This book is also available in English and French and an Italian as 
well as a Spanish edition is in preparation. . 


Guatemala, The National Commission reports that a Committee of Friends of 
Unesco has been founded in Quetzaltenango. 


Israel. The National Commission and Histadruth (Israel General Federation of 
Labour) jointly organized a seminar on Adult and Workers’ Education in De- 
veloped, Developing and New States, within the framework of the Major Project 
on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. The 
seminar took place in Tel Aviv from 4 to 20 December 1958. 

When the National Commission met in plenary session recently, it elected 
Professor S. Sambursky, Dean of the Faculty of Natural Sciences in the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, to become its deputy chairman. He thus replaces 
Professor A. M. Dushkin, Dean of the School of Education in the Hebrew 
University, who has retired. 


Japan, The Japanese National Commission has published—after five years of 
concentrated effort—an impressive volume entitled Japan: Its Land, People 
and Culture, 

This book is written in English and is intended to provide citizens from other 
countries with an authentic picture of Japan, past and present. It contains over 
1,000 pages and numerous photographs, charts, maps and statistics. It is en- 
cyclopaedic in scope as it covers all aspects of Japanese life as well as giving 
the geographical, historic, social, economic and cultural background of Japan. 
In its preface the National Commission states that the book is offered as a 
contribution to the implementation of the Major Project on the Mutual Ap- 
preciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 
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Korea. The Korean National Commission has almost completed a Unesco 
Korean Survey. There are 16 chapters covering the following fields: general 
view on education; science and culture in Korea; religion and folk-lore; 
language and literature; education; humanistic studies; social sciences; natural 
sciences; literature; fine arts; music and dance; plays and cinema; sports; mass 
communication; libraries and museums; historical and natural monuments; 
internal affairs. 

Photographic illustrations and detailed indexes bring this book to about 
700 pages. It is at present being edited in Korean but the National Commission 
hopes to publish an English edition at a later stage. 


Monaco. Unesco Week organized in the Principality during December drew the 
attention of the public to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as well as 
to the activities of Unesco, Prince Pierre of Monaco, who is president of the 
National Commission, inaugurated the week by a broadcast and. television 
address. On the same day an exhibition of children’s drawings with the theme 
‘Human Brotherhood’ was opened, to which Monaco schoolchildren between 
the ages of 5 and 11 years had been invited to take part. A symphony concert 
of international music was listened to and on 10 December a by 
Mr. Hammarskjold was read over the radio. Two further broadcasts—‘Letters 
to a child’ and ‘The child who was no longer alone’—underlined children’s 
rights to life, education and culture. 

On 13 December Mr . Yves Brunswick, Secretary of the French National Com- 
mission, gave a talk at the Théftre des Beaux Arts on Unesco, its aims, and its 
principal achievements, following an interview on Radio Monte Carlo on the 
significance of Unesco Week. 

A National School Exhibition of Educational Stamp Collecting with the title 
‘The Stamp: A Link between the Peoples’ will be organized from 15 to 
26 May 1959 in Monaco by the Monegasque Union of Philatelists under the 

patronage of the National Commission. This exhibition is intended for boys and 
girls under 18 years linking philately with teaching. It will give a faithful 
picture of new knowledge acquired thanks to international exchanges among 
students. 


Morocco. In 1958 the Moroccan Government requested Unesco to send an 
expert to Rabat to assist in the reorganization of social sciences teaching at the 
Institute of Higher Studies. Mr. Jacques Berque, Professor of the Collége de 
France, went to Morocco for three months, under the Participation in Member 
States Activities Programme, to make a detailed study of this question. 

He recommended that a Moroccan Centre of Social Sciences be created 
which should award a degree in sociology. The centre should be planned so 
that in future it could become a faculty where specialists from East and West 
would teach. 

In order to carry out the recommendation made by Professor Berque, the 
Moroccan Government has made a new request under the participation pro- 
gramme for 1959. 


Norway. The National Commission took part in an exhibition on teaching 
materials on the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, arranged at the 
Norwegian School Museum by the Norwegian United Nations Organization and 
the Norwegian Audio-visual Association. A round-table discussion between 
representatives of teacher’s organizations and adult education organizations 
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relating to ‘teaching and information material on the United Nations and the 
Spoplalignt Aggucies was ‘Seid ve 15: January. ; 


Panama. The National Commission now publishes a bulletin. 
The National Commission ‘has announced ‘the creation of ‘a Unesco Youth 
Group of Panama sponsored by the Working Committee on Information. 


United States of America, The United States National Commission for Unesco 

‘adopted a resolution urging the creation of a State Department Bureau 
of Cultural Affairs to be headed by an assistant secretary. The Department of 
State has now announced the appointment of Mr. Tobert H. Thayer to the 
newly ‘created post of Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the Co- 
ordination of International Educational and Cultural Relations.’ Mr. Thayer is 
w laws geadaate trons Harvard ane participated tn the Sen Pranctaed Conference 
which ene’ the Usieed Nations. 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


Unesco Subventions to Non-governmental Orgénitations in 1959 


International non-governmental organizations grouping specialists in education, 
science and culture havea major*role to play in carrying out Unesco’s pro- 
gramme. That is why certain important organizations regularly ‘receive sub- 
ventions from Unesco. In the current: year, this assistance will total $718,750. 
A sum of $125,550 is being shared by 12 associations or groups concerned 

with education problems. They include the International Bureau of Education, 
the International Association of Universities, the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Professions, and the Joint Committee of Inter- 
national Teachers’ Federations. $251,500 is being allotted to six major scientific 
organizations: the International Council of Scientific Unions (with a member- 
ship of 13 associations), the Council for International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences, the Union of International Engineering Associations, the Federation 
of Astronomical and Geophysical Services, the International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Resources, and the International’ Geophysical 
Year. $113,500 is shared by: 10 international associations of social sciences 
specialists. Finally, $228,250 has been granted to 10 important cultural groups, 
such as the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, the 
International Council of Museums, the International Theatre Institute, ‘the 
International Music Council, and the International Association of Plastic Arts. 


International Biological Research Station planned for Galapagos Islands 


The creation of the world’s first international biological research station has 
just been decided. It will be established on the Galapagos Islands’ with the 
collaboration of the International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources, Unesco, and.the Government of Ecuador (the islands. are Ecua- 
dorian territory). The news was announced last January at Unesco House by 
Mr. Baer, president of the International Union for Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources, in the presence of Mr. Jaramillo, the delegate of Ecuador, 
and Mr. Roger Heim} director of the Museum of Natural History in Paris. 
Also present were Mr. Eibel-Eibesfeldt and Mr. Dorst, each of whom had 
carried out Unesco missions in the Galapagos to study the problems: involved 
in the establishment of such a station. 

The Galapagos form an archipelago of about a dozen main islands lying in 
the Pacific Ocean on the latitude of the Equator, some 600 miles west of the 
Ecuadorian coast. They are of purely volcanic origin and were never linked to 
the American mainiand. All their animals and all their ‘indigenous’ plants were 
brought to ‘the island either by ocean currents or winds, Not only is the large 
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inajority of. species peculiar to the archipelago—such as the sea iguanas or 
giant lizards measuring three feet in length and resembling the reptiles of the 
secondary era—but each island, isolated from its neighbours, has given birth 
to its own specimens. It was this peculiarity of the Galapagos which gave 
Rcniee Sieeuta Usddennien tm erie and-wcelntion 24-enattee! 
wn of these animals—it has even given its name to the archi- 
giant turtle. It can reach a size of nearly seven feet in circum- 
with a weight of several hundred pounds and it can live for centuries. 
But, in addition to the sea iguanas, literally swarming over rocky reefs battered 
by waves, the islands are also the home of the flightless cormorant, grounded by 
its atrophied wings; and of penguins. Here is another peculiar characteristic 
of the Galapagos Islands: animals from warm and cold regions live there side 
by side. The cold Humboldt Current, which comes from the South Pacific 
along the coast of the American continent, explains this presence of several 
Equator. 


ie 


of penguins, seals and sea lions below the 

Unfortunately for these rare species, man discovered the islands in the six- 
century. During the eighteenth century, the archipelago was used as a 
hideout——by whalers and buccaneers. Either directly or through 
domestic plants and animals they had brought, these visitors destroyed part 
of the local fauna and flora. All the animals of the archipelago show no fear 
—there are no big carnivorous species—and this makes them extremely easy 
to hunt. 

The extinction of several species led the Ecuadorian Government to adopt 
conservation laws in 1934. But these laws are not obeyed. During his stay on 
the Galapagos, Mr. Eibel-Eibesfeldt became aware of this situation. He alerted 
the International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources and 
suggested the establishment of a biological research station. Mr. Eibel-Eibes- 
and, later, Mr. Dorst of the Museum of Natural History in Paris, went to 
Galapagos to study’ the possibilities of carrying out this project. It has now 

agreed that the laboratory will be located on Santa Cruz Island (also 
wn as Indefatigable Island) and its site will be donated by the Ecuadorian 
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Since the year 1959 marks the hundredth anniversary of the publication of The 
Origin of Species, Darwin’s name will be given to the station which, it is hoped, 
will be inaugurated within the next few months. Plans also call for the creation 
of reserves in the archipelago which would make them an ideal site for bio- 
logists from all over the world. Unesco has agreed to provide a third expert and 
to place two research fellowships at the disposal of the station. 


Recent Activities of International Social Sciences Associations 


International social sciences associations were extremely active during the 
closing months of last year. The interim executive council of the International 
Social Science Council met in December in Paris and discussed, in particular, 
the organization of a round table on the comparative study of the social impliea- 
tions of technological progress. 

The executive committee of the International Economic Association met at 
Corfu in September. This organization’s: programme for the next two years 


- includes: a round table on labour productivity which may be organized in the 


spring of 1960 with the participation of economists from eastern and western 
democracies; a round table on the economic development of the southern 
Sahara which will probably be held at Lourengo-Marques next July; and a 
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South American countries on the Pacific Coast. The association’s next annual 
symposium will be held in September, probably at Stockholm, and will be 
devoted to inflation. ' 

The executive committee also studied the possibility of holding an inter- 
national congress in 1962 at Salzburg or Vienna. The principle of holding this 
congress was approved and it was also agreed that such congresses should take 
place every six years. Several requests for affiliation were accepted and now 
associations of economists in the U.S.S.R., ee 
and Czechoslovakia belong to the association. The meeting of the excutive 


all regions. This congress was devoted to the discussion of the six following 
subjects: interest groups; the control of public enterprise; relations between the 
executive and legislative branches; international conflicts; local government; and 
relations between theory and practice in political science. 

The International Political Science Association took advantage of this con- 


out a study of local government and administrative decentralization in certain 
developing regions. A round. table devoted to this problem will also be organ- 
ized. In addition, the executive committee took up the possibility of preparing, 
with Unesco’s help, a study of trends in political science outside the United 
States. 

Finally, the International Association of Legal Science organized a sym- 


affiliation of two new national committees—in Rumania and Switzerland—was 
approved. Two other committees are now being formed in Canada and in 
Israel. The Austrian committee, which had ceased its functions for more than 
two years, has just been reorganized. The association’s programme for 1959 
was drawn up as well. Two bibliographies will be published in English—one on 
Soviet law and the other on Czech law. A bibliography covering Yugoslav law 
is now being published in French. A symposium, devoted to the problems of the 
reception of Swiss law in Turkey is to be held in Lausanne. This meeting will 
follow a similar one devoted to the same subject and held in Istanbul in 1955. 
Certain legal problems raised by technological progress in underdeveloped 
countries will probably be studied. 


The 1959-60 Programme of the International Music Council 


Following the highly successful ‘Musical Weeks’ organized in Paris last autumn, 
the International Music Council held its general assembly at Unesco House 
where it was decided that its next congress will concentrate on various aesthetic, 
technical and sociological aspects of current importance in music. It will also 
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hold:a festival: consisting of a series of concerts either related to the activities of 
member organizations, such as the International Folk Music Council, or devoted 
to contemporary music from the council’s member countries. > 

In its 1959-60 programme, the International Music Council plans to take 
steps to encourage wider diffusion of musical works! by radio and television 
networks and through exchanges of recordings. Efforts will be made to obtain 
the same conditions for musical recordings which many countries now grant 
to the importation of books. The council will promote the publication and 
distribution of musica) anthologies or collections of recordings issued in various 
countries. In:1957 and 1958, it sponsored the following recordings: Anthology 
of African Life (Ducretet-Thomson), Anthology of Italian Music (R.C.A. Ita- 
liana), Anthology of Contemporary Spanish Music and Anthology of Spanish 
Folk Music (both Hispavox, Madrid). Ducretet-Thomson also intends to issue, 


‘Under Unesco’s Major Project for the Mutual Appreciation of the’ Cultural 
Values of East and West; the council plans to organize an East-West symposium 
in 1959-and a series of debates in an Eastern country in 1960. Institutions pro- 
moting wider knowledge ofthe traditional music of Eastern countries by or- 
continue to sponsor recordings of classical music from countries outside Europe. 

In addition, the council will co-operate with any organization whose aim is to 
ee 
on study programmes for musicians who have received travel grants. The 
council willinisn ce gsinine:the mieetinig of the jury which will ‘dward the Salzburg 
Prize and, next August, it will hold a congress in Salzburg on ballet and opera 
in films and! radio, :in\co-operation ‘withthe Austrian Radio and the city of 


The Establishment of an International F ilm and Television Council 


The recent establishment of an International Film and Television Council is the 
climax of a series of studies ‘and negotiations over a period of several years: At 
New Delhi in 1957, the Unesco General Conference requested the Director- 
General to consider the creation of an international co-ordinating body which 
could group both professional organizations in films and television as well as 
federations “imtesested:th “the: -use-0f :these :techaiques:for artistic, cultural or 
educational 
The study of the problem was turned over to’ Mr. ' Benoit-Lévy, honorary 
director of film and. visual information for the United Nations. After two meet- 
ee ee ee 
some thirty international organizations—the International Film and 
Television Council was created on 23 October 1958, at Unesco House in Paris. 
As far as ‘its member organizations are concerned, it has been set up ‘for the 
purpose of collaborating closely with one another and promoting in due course 
the establishment of a permanent international institute or council . . . which 
will specifically encourage international understanding among peoples and the 
development of member organizations’. 
To achieve these purposes, the International Film and Television Council pro- 
poses specifically: ‘(a) To arrange regular consultations between members in order 
to acquire experience:and understanding of each other’s problems and program- 
cite tind ty'tnadliches Gahineiyp cht emaclinntinncghil ralpcbspendiide  tamtinds 
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common goals; (b) To seek to promote by all practicable measures each other’s 
work and to encourage all countries to participate in such work so as to ensure 
the truly world-wide scope of international film and television organizations; 
(c) To undertake specific tasks of an urgent, practical and well-defined nature, 
especially such as are likely to contribute to the aims of the United Nations in 
the fields of education, science and culture; (d) To initiate discussions and pro- 
mote artistic, educational, scientific, cultural, technological, economic and social 
research.’ 

The council has taken the form of an international, independent, non-profit- 
making, non-governmental organization which is open to representative inter- 
national federations or associations in the field of film and television or any 
other form of motion picture dissemination and whose purposes are in harmony 
with the spirit of its statutes. Under all circumstances, it must protect fully the 
autonomy of member associations. Virtually all international organizations in 
the field of film and television have joined the council. 
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International Regulations Prepared and Implemented under Unesco’s Auspices 


The instruments of ratification by Brazil and the Netherlands of the Convention 
and Protocol.on the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict were deposited with the Director-General of Unesco on 12 September 
and 14 October 1958 respectively. The instrument of accession by Bulgaria to 
the Protocol was deposited on 9 October. By 31 December last, 27 States had 
ratified or acceded to the Convention, and 26 States had ratified or acceded to 
the Protocol. 

The instrument of ratification by Ireland of the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion and of the three annexed Protocols, and the instrument of accession by 
Liechtenstein to the same Convention and to annexed Protocols 1 and 2 were 
deposited with the Director-General of Unesco on 20 and 22 October 1958 
respectively. By 31 December last, 31 States had ratified or acceded to this 
Convention, 

The instrument of accession by Jordan to the Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials was deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in New York at the beginning of 


January. The number of States parties to this agreement therefore now 
totals 30. 


Receptions and Travel by the Director-General 


During the weeks immediately following his installation as Director-General of 
Unesco last December, Mr. Vittorino Veronese had conversations with several 
prominent persons passing through Paris. Among others, he met Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom and Chairman of 
the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. The same day, he had a 
talk with Mr. Ludovico Benvenuti, Secretary-General of the Council of Europe. 
He was also visited by Mr. Fanfani, Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Italian Republic, and by Mr. Sydney Smith, the Canadian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He also had a talk with Mr. Maurice Pate, Exe- 
cutive Director of the United Nations Children’s Fund (Unicef). Lastly, Mr. Ve- 
ronese addressed members of the Council of the Federation of International 
Civil Servants’ Associations (FICSA). 
- During the Christmas and New Year holidays, the Director-General visited 
Italy to take leave of the authorities. He was received by Mr. Gronchi, President 
of the Republic, Mr. Fanfani, Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Moro, Minister of Education, and Mr. Luigi Einaudi, former President of 
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the Republic and Senator, who opened the fifth session of the General Con- 
ference of Unesco in Florence in 1950. 

During his stay in the Italian capital, the Director-General met Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations, and Mr. B. R. Sen, 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). He also 
visited the International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restora- 
tion of Cultural Property, and addressed the members of the Interim Council 
of this centre. 

On his return to Paris, at the beginning of January, Mr. Veronese attended a 
meeting of the French National Commission for Unesco, held at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, at which he gave an address. 

At the end of January, Mr. Charles Ammoun, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
permanent delegate of Lebanon to Unesco, presented the Director-General with 
a tapestry, as a gift from his Government to the Organization’s new Head- 
quarters. This tapestry will be hung in the Director-General’s office. It was 
designed by Mr. Aref Rayess, a Lebanese painter who has spent a long time in 
Paris. Entitled “The signs of Cadmus’, it depicts the myth of the Greco-Phoeni- 
cian hero, Cadmus, the founder of the city of Thebes, who, according to the 
ancients, introduced the alphabet into Greece. It thus symbolizes the mutual 
influence of the orient and the occident upon one another. 


The Duties of the three Assistant Directors-General 


The Director-General has decided that, from 8 December 1958 to 31 Decem- 
ber 1959, he will be assisted in all the Secretariat’s activities by three Assistant 
Directors-General of equal rank and status: Mr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, 
Mr. René Maheu and Mr. Jean Thomas. 

Their order of precedence, with special reference to the appointment of the 
Acting Director-General in the event of the Director-General’s being absent or 
unable to exercise his functions, will be as follows, according to the dates on 
which they were first appointed to the post of Assistant Director-General: 
(a) Mr. Jean Thomas (1 March 1947); (b) Mr. René Maheu (23 July 1954); 
(c) Mr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah (1 January 1955). 

The Assistant Directors-General advise the Director-General on all matters 
concerning general policy. Further, each of them, within the limits of the special 
functions described below, can take appropriate decisions on behalf of the 
Director General; they regularly inform the latter of such decisions. 

Special functions of Mr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah. (a) Questions concerning 
administrative management: organization and structure of the Secretariat; pro- 
cedures and working methods; volume of documentation. (b) Questions concern- 
ing the Bureau of the Comptroller, the Bureau of Personnel, the Bureau of 
Conference Planning and General Services (including questions relating to the 
Organization’s Headquarters); questions concerning the Documents and Pub- 
lications Service; administrative and budgetary questions concerning the Bureau 
of Programme and Budget. (c) Administration of the Technical Assistance and 
Participation programmes, and of the Special Fund; representation of the 
Director-General on the Technical Assistance Board and the Technical As- 
sistance Committee. (d) Final preparation of documents for the Executive Board, 
' the Technical Assistance Board and the Technical Assistance Committee, con- 
cerning the questions mentioned in sub-paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) above. 

Special functions of Mr. René Maheu. (a) Co-ordination of Unesco’s activities 
with those of the United Nations, the other Specialized Agencies and the Inter- 
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national Atomic Energy Agency, including the representation of the Director- 
General in dealings with the authorities of these institutions, particularly the 
Economic and Social Council and the Administrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion, and negotiations concerning Unesco’s part in certain new undertakings of 
the United Nations, such as the Special Fund; Unesco’s relations with other 
international intergovernmental organizations. (b) Special studies, missions and 
negotiations, on behalf of the Director-General, in connexion with relations 
with Member States, including matters concerning the Special Fund. (c) Questions 
concerning the Division of Relations with International Organizations (with the 
exception of non-governmental organizations) and the Liaison Office with the 
United Nations. (d) Final preparation of documents and reports for the Exe- 
cutive Board, the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and other inter- 
governmental organizations, relating to the functions mentioned in sub-para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) above. 

Special functions of Mr. Jean Thomas. (a) Implementation of the Programme, 
including activities under the Technical Assistance and Participation program- 
mes; co-ordination of these activities with those of the regular programme; 
Unesco publications. (b) Unesco’s relations with international non-governmental 
organizations. (c) Co-ordination of the activities of the Programme Departments 
and the Exchange of Persons Service; questions concerning the Bureau of 
Programme and Budget, with the exception of their administrative and bud- 
getary aspects; questions coming under the Division of Relations with Inter- 
national Organizations, so far as non-governmental organizations are con- 
cerned. (d) Final preparation of documents for the Executive Board, concerning 
the functions mentioned in sub-paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) above. 

The Bureau of Relations with Member States is under the direct authority of 
the Director-General; each of the Assistant Directors-General may call on the 
services of this Bureau, so far as his own special functions are concerned. The 
Director-General will be assisted, in particular, by Mr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah 
and Mr. Jean Thomas in negotiations concerning the preparation of the Tech- 
nical Assistance and Participation programmes. 

Directors of Departments, Chiefs of Services and Bureaux will continue to 
have direct access to the Director-General on any questions which they feel 
they should bring to his personal attention. 

The post of Unesco Representative to the United Nations is abolished. The 
New York Office will be directed by an official at D-1 level, to be appointed 
later. 


Staff Appointments since October 1958 


Mr. Victor A. Kovda (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) has been appointed 
Director of the Department of Natural Sciences, and took up his duties on 
1 January. Mr. Kovda, who was born in 1904, is a Doctor of Science; he was 
Director of the Soils Laboratory at the Moscow Institute of Soil Science from 
1940 onwards and, in 1953, was appointed Professor of Soil Science at the 
Moscow State University. As a corresponding member of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Academy of Sciences and Vice-Chairman of Commission V 
of the International Society of Soil Science, he has been in charge of the work 
of the committee set up in the U.S.S.R. to take part in the implementation of 
Unesco’s Major Project on Scientific Research on Arid Lands. 

Mr. Nils Lund (Finland) has been appointed Chief of the Press Division of 
the Department of Mass Communication. Born in 1915, he has, for the last 
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eight years, been Secretary of Embassy in Paris, responsible for liaison with 
cultural relations. From 1939 to 1945, Mr. Lund was a 

member of the Finnish Press Agency and yublished articles in 

dinavian and French newspapers and ; he is a member of the 
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Mr. Vladimir Stepanek (Czechoslovakia) has been appointed Chief of Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Relations with Member States. Born in 1921, he 
studied at the Charles IV University in Prague. Mr. Stepanek has been 2 
member of the Czechoslovak Diplomatic Corps since 1948, serving successively 
in Prague, London and Belgrade. For the last three years he has been Counsel- 
lor of Embassy in Paris and Czechoslovak Permanent Delegate to Unesco. He 
took up his new duties on 27 October last. 

The following have been appointed to posts at D-1 level: Mr. Jean Chevalier, 
a member of the Secretariat since 1949, who, since October last, has been 

Chief of the Bureau of Relations with Member States; and Mr. G. V. 
Rao, Chief of the Bureau of Programme and Budget, who joined the Secretariat 
in 1948. 

Mr. P. H. Coeytaux, a member of the Secretariat since 1950, has been ap- 
pointed to the post of Executive Officer to the Director-General. 

Mr. Claude Berkeley, a member of the Secretariat since 1947, has been 
appointed to the post of Executive Secretary, responsible, in particular, for the 
preparation of the Director-General’s reports and the editing of other docu- 
ments, and for the execution of the General Conference’s decisions with regard 
to the processing of official documents. 

The following have been appointed to posts at P-5 level: Mr. Richard Atty- 
galle, Chief of the Out-of-School Education Division in the Department of 
Education (a member of the Secretariat since 1951); Mr. Juan O. Diaz-Lewis, 
Chief of the Copyright Division in the Department of Cultural Activities (a 
member of the Secretariat since 1950); Mr. Jean Mussard, Chief of the Division 
of Contribution to Scientific Research in the Department of Natural Sciences 
(a member of the Secretariat since 1948); Mr. Gilles Souriau, Chief of the 
Production Division in the Documents and Publications Service (a member of 
the Secretariat since 1949); Mr. Harry Wilmot, Chief of the Staff Administration 
Division in the Bureau of Personnel, of which he is also the Deputy Chief (a 
member of the Secretariat since 1950); Mr. T. C. Young, Deputy Chief of the 
Bureau of Programme and Budget and Senior Budget Officer (a member of the 
Secretariat since 1949). 

Professor Auger is no longer Director of the Department of Natural Sciences, 
a post which he had occupied since 1948; he has been made responsible, as a 
special assistant to the new Director of that Department, for carrying out a 
‘study project on major research trends and the dissemination and application 
of scientific knowledge for peaceful ends’. 

Several senior officials have recently left the Secretariat: Mr. Eugéne H. Cal- 
lison, Chief of the Headquarters Office since 1953; Mr. N. B. Cacciapaot 
Deputy Director of the Department of Natural Sciences and a member of the 
Secretariat since 1950, who is now Scientific Adviser to the Italian Embassy in 
Washington; Mr. Henri Fast, Deputy Director of the Department of Mass Com- 
munication since 1955, who has retired after 10 years’ service with the United 
‘Nations; Mr. William Frye, press officer attached to the Unesco Liaison Office 
with the United Nations in New York, who has been a member of the Secre- 
tariat for the last four years. 


— 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS AND 


Meetings of international non-governmental 


SEMINARS 
January, February and March 1959 


pi 
Unesco, which are held at Unesco House, are indicated by an asterisk 


Date 
JANUARY 
5-9 


9-10* 


13-14 
20 


21-22 


FEBRUARY 


2-4 


6-7* 
16 
16-17* 


17 


27 
28-1 March 


MARCH 


4-5* 
9-11* 


FAO/Unesco bac Group on Ecological Map of 
the Mediterranean Basin 

Meeting of the Galapagos Committee (convened by 
the International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources) 

Selection Committee for Workers’ Study Tours in 
Europe—1959 

Meeting of permanent representatives of International 
Youth Organizations 

Special Committee of the Executive Board—Trustee- 

ship 


Meeting of consultants for the preparation of the 
a Conference on Information Proces- 


bikpeeibilty meeting for the Travelling Science Ex- 
hibition on Automation 

Council for International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences: Executive Committee 

Working Party on Problems of International Youth 
Organizations 

International Film and Television Council: Extra- 
ordinary General Assembly 

Committee set up by the Sixth Conference of Inter- 
poe Non-Governmental Organizations: second 


wating” Party of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations on Equality of Access of Women to 
Education: second meeting 

Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary 
Work Camps 

Regional Conference of Organizers of International 
Voluntary Work Camps 


International Theatre Institute: Executive Committee 

International Commission for a ‘History of the Sci- 
entific and Cultural Development of Mankind’: 
meeting of the bureau 


receiving subventions from 


Place 








16-17* 


18* 
19-25* 


20-21 
21-24* 
23-31 


25* 
31-2 April * 


Date not 
fixed 
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International Association of Plastic Arts: Steering 
Committee for the Third International Congress 
of Plastic Arts 

International Social Science Council: Executive Com- 
mittee 

International Social Science Council: General As- 
sembly, Round Table on Social Implications of 
Technological Change, working committees 

Unesco Institute for the Social Sciences: Governing 
Board 

International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies: session of the bureau 

Latin American Regional Seminar on Associated 
Schools Projects in Education for International 
Understanding (convened by the Government of 
Ecuador with the financial aid of Unesco) 

International Social Science Council: Executive Com- 
mittee 

International Music Council: Fourteenth Congress of 
the International Federation of Musical Youth 

Seminar on Implementation of East-West Major Pro- 
ject in Secondary Schools and Teacher-Training 
Institutions of India (convened by the Indian Com- 
mission with financial aid from Unesco). 


Place 


UNESCO 


BOMBAY 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFGHANISTAN 
Panuzai, Press 
Royal Afghan Ministry 
Education, — 


BURMA 
S.P.C.K (Burma), 
549 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 

CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14, avenue 


CANADA 
The ’s Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O'Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 


CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd.., 
ungking South Road, 


, 


TAaIPEn, Taiwan (Formosa). 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Central, 
am | 6-A n.° 14-32, 


TéHéRaN. : 
IRA 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BaGHDaD. 
IRELAND 
The National Press, 
2 Wellington Road, 
Ballsbridge, 
Dua_m. 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tet Aviv. 

ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 


Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FIRENZE. 
JAMAICA 
*s Book Room, 
91 ur Street, 
KINGSTON; ; 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 
JAPAN 
Maruzen 
6, Tort Nichome, “Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 
Tonpe < Central, 
Toxyo. 
JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, 
P.O. Box 66, AMMAN. 


KOREA 
jy National Commission 
or 
Ministry of of Education, 


immAncld 
Librairie universelle, 
avenue des Francais, 


BEYROUTH. 








MALAYA (FEDERAZiION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 


r Chong & Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


Santana Library, 

"6 

26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


MEXICO 
pee 


postal 8092, 
Mexico 1 DF. 

British Library 

30, boulevard ties Moulins, 
MonrTE-CakLo. 


MOROCCO 
Bureau d’étuds et de 
participations 


8, rue Mich~ux-Bellaire, 
boite postzie 211, 
RaBAT. 


7 


NETHEALANDS 
N.V. Martinus 5 
Lauge Voorhout 
Den Haac. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
NICARAGUA 
A Lanza e Hijos Cia Lida., 
casilla de correos 52, 
MANacua. 
NIGERIA 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
A.S. Bokhjornet, 
Stortingsplass 


PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons: 60 The Mall, 
LAHORE; 
Bunder Road, 
KARACHI; 
35, The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 

PANAMA 
Cultural Panameiia, 
Avenida 7.a n.o T1-49, 
apartado de 


correos 2018, 
PANAMA. 


Unesco Book 


P.O. Box 620, 
POLAND 
Remevennas 
Wydawnictw a PAN, 
Kultury i N 
WARSZAWA. 


Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BucurestTI. 
SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 


SPAIN 
Maorip. 
For The Courier: 
— nN Iberoamericanas 
Pizarro 
Maprip. 
SWEDEN 


A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel, 


19, 


StrockHoim 16. 
Se 


Rimistrasse 5, 
ZORIcH. 


Payot, 
40, rue du Marché, 
Geneve. 


THAILAND 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


an be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an 
Coupon 


Coupons ¢ 
cultural character. For full information — write to: Unesco 


‘7¢, France. 
Imprimerie M. Blondin, Paris 





TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 
469, Istiklal Caddesi, 
ISTANBUL. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
ys Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) 
Libri 

Building, 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Broadwa: 
New Yor 27. N.Y. 


URUGUAY 
yams © Centro de Cooperacién 
veg 


= er 

al rd 
U.S.S.R. 

omg Kniga, 
VENEZUELA 


Libreria Villegas Venezolana, 
avenida Urdaneta, 


esquina calle Norte 17, 
Bernadino 


educational scientific or 
Office, Place de Fontenoy, 
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